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to be his wife.    Mrs. Whitman g- her many virtues and ad-
rf<
H*>
*  zM of heart, so finely exercised in her
• ^f
I   s0n to Poe'a memory, was eccentric, ®  ^oraantic fancies and mystical moods. ° ^fcioular a believer in occult spiritual
1 by fch*s approach to her weakness °" persuasive appeal.   Both in his let-
*  1_ in the recorded fragments of their
II i,e rhapsodized about their affinities,
the sure chord to respond to his laave believed in what he pro-all his transcendental raptures, as vindication of his character and his j of their worldly triumph, as ^though .his helplessness; Jind r,eal.'Sut
*-^^|b;-^»4t''^^^^feftK^^*l^ :^ib^pteisibn;^B^;;lhe4Mve|;m^
„.. ^^s^,-^^^^^^^^^^^'-'. (Joes the single brief; note ;written to .criiiia- In all this correspondence;>there <j Absolute absorption ofihis mindrin his „_-his injuries, distresses, and hopes; ^0 familiar with his modes of expressiony. I0at on accident that these letters ^ere Mrs. Whitman. The language,S;Con^
__studded with terms of endearment,
he habitually nsed both ia written and da to other women who he thought UIL-m.. Clearly, ao far as his need of sym-
oly possible way, — marriage.    A trivial incident •— the anonymous exchange of a copy of verses •^- resulted in some slight relations between himself and ft woman whose genius he had idealized, and n$jat once threw himself on her mercy.   By his own to Mrs. Whitman, hardly more than a-he had been on-the point of asking
